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CiAer forced Ron’s OK 


By LARS-ERIK NELSON 


News Washington Bureau Chiet 


WASHINGTON — John 
MeMahon, former deputy di- 
rector of the CIA, arranged a 
secret and apparently illegal 
flight of U.S. weapons to 
Israel and Iran last Novem- 
ber, but then dug in his 
heels and demanded formal 
presidential authorization 
for any further flights, 
sources said yesterday. _ 

McMahon may have paid 
for this lack of “coopera- 
tion” by losing his job, Sen. 
Daniel P. Moynihan (D-N.Y.) 
said. Apparently at McMa- 
hon’s insistence, President 
Reagan agreed to issue a 
formal “finding” to autho- 
rize the secret and con- 
troversial weapons _ ship- 
ments to Iran in January 
1986—and McMahon unex- 
pectedly retired two months 
later. 


Job with Lockheed 


“Td like to know why 
McMahon was forced out of 
the-government,” Moynihan 
said. McMahon, 57, had 
spent 34 years in the CIA, 
and currently works as an 
executive vice president for 
the Lockheed Corp., in Cali- 
fornia. He was not available 
for comment. 

At the time of his retire- 
ment last March, McMahon 
issued an unusual statement 
declaring that he was leav- 
ing the CIA for purely 
personal reasons, and asser- 
ting, “I support the Presi- 
dent’s policy in Afghanistan, 
Nicaragua and the Third 
World at large and execute 
his directives to the fullest 
extent.” 

A number of conservative 
groups, however, claimed 
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“victory” over McMahon, 
accusing him of having 
opposed a Reagan plan to 
equip Afghan rebels with 
sophisticated anti-aircraft 
missiles. Aid to the Afghan 
rebels was supervised in 
part by the National Secur- 
ity Council’s Lt. Col. Oliver 
North, who was fired by 
President Reagan last Tues- 
day for diverting funds from 
the Iran arms sales to 
Nicaraguan rebels. 


Don’t tell Congress 


At the time of McMahon’s 
departure, there was no pub- 


lic mention of the secret 
arms sale to Iran. The Presi- 
dent’s January directive 


ordered CIA Director Wil- 
liam Casey not to report the 


operation to Congress, de- 
spite a 1984 agreement that 
any operation authorized by 
a presidential ‘finding’ 
must be reported to the 
House and Senate intelli- 
gence committees in 
advance. 

“Casey himself was in- 
volved in this very early on, 
but his attitude was, ‘Don't 
tell me things I don’t have to 
know,” an intelligence 
source said. “And I believe 
that probably he didn’t know 
everything that was going 
on—but he knew that he 
didn’t know, and that there 
was something there to be 
known. That’s the way the 
intelligence game is 
played.” 

Intelligence sources said 
that in November 1985, 
while Casey was on a trip to 
China, McMahon was asked 
to authorize the use of 
Southern Air Transport to 
fly materials, which he be- 
lieved to be oil-drilling 
equipment, to Israel. 


Embargo lifted 


At the time, a presidential 
embargo on selling arms to 
Iran was still in effect, and 
any arms shipment would 
have violated the presi- 
dential embargo as well as 
the Export Administration 
Act and the Arms Export 
Control Act. The presi- 
dential embargo was lifted 
by Reagan's directive, 
signed on Jan. 17, 1986. 

“McMahon okayed the 
use of Southern Air just 
once, and said the next time 
he wanted a presidential 
signature,” a source said. 
“The big question is whether 
it was McMahon who forced 
the President to get invoived 
in this by making him sign 
the ‘finding.’ Not long after 
that, McMahon was forced 
out.” 

Casey was described as 
personally fond of McMa- 
hon, a fellow Irishman and a 
graduate of Holy Cross who 
had Bs his whole life in 


he CI 
Richard Helms, a former 
IA director who also knew 


cMahon, insisted that his 
real reason for leaving the 
CIA was personal. 

“He just wanted to make 
some money,” Helms said. 
“He had his time in. He 
divorced his wife, and he got 
a job with Lockheed. A lot 
of things just came 
together.” 

One Democratic con- 
gressman who asked not to 
be named predicted that 
Casey too might have to be 
sacrificed before Capitol 
Hill is satisfied that Reagan 
has corrected the flaws in 
his foreign-policy staff. “Un- 
less the White House acts to 
get rid of Casey, this is going 
te 4D apen, wound,” he 
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Cloak and Dagger 


t was the seventh anniversary of the 

seizure of the American Embassy in 

Teheran, and Hojatolislam Akbar Ha- 

shemi Rafsanjani was exultant. A 

cloak-and-dagger tale in a Lebanese 
publication was embarrassing the Great 
Satan, and the speaker of Iran's Parlia- 
ment was only too pleased to confirm it. 
According to the Beirut magazine Al 
Shiraa last week, five American govern- 
ment officials, including former National 
Security Council chief Robert C. McFar- 
lane, had flown secretly to Teheran in re- 
cent months, bearing gifts. In Rafsanjani’s 
embellishment, some of the gifts were sym- 
bolic: a cake in the shape of a key (for 
opening new ties), a Bible inscribed by Ron- 
ald Reagan. There was even a promise of 
Colt automatic pistols for top Iranian offi- 
cials. In either version, however, the real 
offering was startling: a planeload of U.S. 
military hardware. Iran did not rise to the 
bait, said Rafsanjani. “We told[them|wedo 
not accept the gifts and had nothing to talk 
about with them,” he said. The Americans, 
he gloated, “have resorted to us to solve 
their problem in Lebanon.” 

The sudden revelation that the United 
States had been courting the Khomeini 
regime all but overshadowed last week's 
joyful homecoming of David Jacobsen, the 


55-year-old hospital administrator from 
California who had been held hostage in 
Lebanon for 17 months by the Islamic Ji- 
had, a Muslim fundamentalist group with 
close ties to Iran. Ever since taking office, 
President Reagan has vowed that the Unit- 
ed States will never negotiate with terror- 
ists. He also has pressed other nations foran 
arms embargo of Iran. Yet for more thana 
year the White House has secretly permit- 
tedshipmentsofU:S. military equipmentto 
Teheran in return for help in securing the 
release of Americans kidnapped by Iran's 
Lebanese allies—and in apparent hopes of 
someday restoring relations with a poten- 
tial Middle East superpower. 

It was an operation requiring tight con- 
trol: all save afew senior National Security 
Council ( ) ofhcials were kept in the 
dark about the details, and the entrad 
Intelligence Agency, too, was bypassed, out 
of concern that a covert CIA-run venture 
would have to be disclosed to Congress. 
Since the operation began, Iran has re- 
ceived—mostly through Israeli interme- 
diaries—more than $60 million worth of 
matériel, including antitank missiles, ra- 
dar systems and spare parts for Iran's ag- 
ing Heet of F-4 Phantom jets—all needed 
for its stalemated war against Iraq. 

Prosidential muzzle: The seeming violation 
of the no-negotiations policy disturbed 
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ever, notably Secretary of State George 
Shultz. Restrained from direct comment by 
a presidential muzzle, Shultz madeclear his 
objections in conversation with reporters 
aboard his plane returning from Vienna 
arms talks. Otherssuggested that the prom- 
ise of military supplies was actually an in- 
centive to further kidnapping: “They'll al- 
ways want to keep one{hostage] back,” said 
an NSC official. And, despite an emotional 
plea from Jacobsen that reporters “be re- 
sponsible and back off " from what hecalled 
“unreasonable speculation” about the hos- 
tages’ plight—a request the press hon- 
ored—sources in the U.S. government and 
elsewhere continued to leak details con- 
cerning the larger issue: was the secret Op- 
eration a first step toward the diplomatic 
rehabilitation of fran? McFarlane in par- 
ticular “harped on the need to establish 
links with [ran,” said an Israeli source who 
worked closely with McFarlane in his NSC 
days. “He thought it was inadmissible that 
a country as big and important as Iran 
should be permanently inan orbit hostile to 
the West and the United States." 

The idea of bargaining arms for hostages 
first arose sometime in the first half of 
1985, Newsweek has learned. when White 
House aides began to abandon hope of help 
from Syria. Despite ostensible Syrian con- 
trol of the east Lebanon territory where 
Islamic Jihad and other Islamic fundamen- 
talist groups flourish, the fundamental- 


ists—mostly Lebanese Shiite Muslims— 
look to the Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini 
pf [ran as their spiritual leader. Thus, 
while Syrian President Hafez Assad would 
get credit for the release of the TWA hos- 
tages in June 1985—arranging to Hy them 
home from Damascus—it was [ran that 
pulled the strings. “We tried the Syrian 
angle very hard at first. thinking it would 
be fruitful,” said a Reagan aide. ’Butin the 
wake of the TWA hostage situation, we 
realized that Syria didn't have the key. 
Assad didn't have the key he told us he had.” 

But even covert relations with a suspi- 
cious Teheran do not come easily. Accord- 
ing to one State Department source, the 
administration tried to determine through 
intermediaries whether Iran's religious 
leaders would use their influence with the 
militants in Lebanon to free the hostages. 
The response, this source said, was “very 
fuzzy and very negative.” In their eyes the 
United States was still an evil empire. But 
there was one thing the Iranians wanted 
very badly, they hinted: spare parts for 
their fleet of warplanes, purchased from the 
United States by the late Shah Mohammed 


Reza Pahlavi and now mostly grounded, 
Washin 
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Good-will gesture: At that point, Israel 
stepped in with a timely offer. Newsweek 
has learned. David Kimche, a highly re- 
spected senior civil servant appointed to 
Israel's Foreign Ministry as uirector gen- 
eral, suggested to then Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres that [srael—as a gesture of 
good will to the Reagan administration— 
share its Iranian expertise and contacts. 
Even after the emergence of the bitterly 
anti-Zionist Khomeini regime. Israel had 
kept arms flowing to Teheran—a_ non- 
Arab Islamic state with which it tries to 
maintain a covert working relationship, 
in part because of Iran's war with Iraq. 
The Israelis may also have seen a US. 
weapons deal as a cover that would enable , 
them to continue the profitable transac- 
tions on their own. 

In any event, Kimche suggested that Ja- 
cob Nimrodi, 60, a former Mossad agent 
with long experience in Teheran—he is 
now a multimillionaire arms dealer oper- 
ating out of London and New York—make 


available to Washington his vast contacts 
in Iran. Peres approved the idea, and 
Kimche flew to Washington to present the 
proposal personally to McFarlane, then 
still at the NSC. McFarlane said yes— 
more, apparently, out of concern about 
future U.S.-Iran relations than from en- 
thusiasm for a hostage deal. Another Israe- 
li, American-born Al Schwimmer, 70, who 
founded Israel Aircraft Industries—manu- 
facturer of Israel’s Kfir jet fighter and oth- 
er sophisticated weaponry—joined the 
team as liaison with McFarlane. The Israe- 
lis also enlisted the services of an Iranian 
exile named Manucher Ghorbanifar. A 
close friend of Iranian Prime Minister Mir 
Hussein Moussavi, Ghorbanifar lives on 
the French Riviera. maintains :in office in 
West Germany and is one of Iran's prime 
sources of military supplies. 

One senior aide maintains that the presi- 
dent was fully on board. But McFarlane 
and his freewheeling counterterrorism 
aide, Marine Lt. Col. Oliver North (page 
52), were the point men, and they operated 
in such tight secrecy that most White 
House officials, including spokesman Lar- 
ry Speakes, knew nothing about the weap- 
ons-for-hostages scheme at the time. The 
notion of using Israel as a conduit for fun- 
neling spare parts to Iran set off alarm bells 
among U.S. diplomats and intelligence 
sources, however, and led to heated clashes 
between the State Department and the 
NSC. Secretary of State Shultz was “aware 
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‘ ing to one department source, and ex- 
' pressed his “concern” on more than one 
occasion. But, as one State Department 
’ hand said, “This was an NSC project. State 
was outraged.” 

As the professional diplomats saw it, the 
- NSC was in danger of compromising Amer- 
ican credibility on several fronts for the 
sake of a short-term goal: the release of a 
half dozen hostages. Any deal that became 
public—and State Department officials 
prophetically argued that the Iranians 
could not be trusted to keep a secret— 
would undermine the US. position on not 
negotiating with terrorists and even spill 
over into already unsettled relations with 
Iraq and Syria. At worst, one embittered 
U.S. diplomat complained, the United 
States would end by sending Iran hardware 
for hostages while their Shiite allies kept 
on ‘picking up new hostages. It was an on- 
going foreign-aid program.” 

Breach of promise: But the deal apparently 
went ahead. Working through Ghorbani- 
far, the Israelis secured the promise of 
Iran's Prime Minister Moussavi to release 
. one American hostage within 24 hours fol- 
lowing the delivery of one planeload of 
_ U.S.-made weaponry paid for by the United 
States. The deal was approved by McFar- 
: lane at a meeting with Kimche in London 
on Sept. 3, 1985. Soon after. the Israelis 
chartered a DC-8 and loaded it up with 
TOW antitank missiles, spare parts and 


ammunition. An Israeli pilot flew it direct- 
ly to Teheran. But the next day no hostage 
was released. 

After waiting a few days, Nimrodi, who 
speaks fluent Farsi, placed a direct phone 
call to Moussavi and complained about the 
Iranian breach of promise. Moussavi re- 
plied that the Iranian government had no 
control over the hostages, but he promised 
to try again if Israel would send another 
planeload of supplies. Nimrodi countered 
that the deal was one planeload, one hos- 
tage. Moussavi balked but said that he 
would send through Ghorbanifar a check 
for $10 million in payment of the first ship- 
ment. He did so, but the Israelis returned it 
via another intermediary to emphasize 
that they insisted on payment in hostages. 
A second DC-8 flew from Israel to Teheran, 
and on Sept. 14 a hostage was released: the 
Rev. Benjamin Weir, a 62-year-old Presby- 
terian minister kidnapped in Beirut 16 
months before. Although the Syrians 
claimed credit for gaining his freedom, Is- 
raeli sources say that Schwimmer and 
Ghorbanifar actually coordinated with Ira- 
nian contacts the time and place of his 
release. 

The Israelis then brokered a third plane- 
load of arms to Iran. Each load was worth 
$10 million to $15 million at going arms 
prices. The deals were entirely financed by 
the United States, which either supplied its 
own equipment or else compensated the 
Israelis with new versions of the hardware 
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Israel running low on its own supplies of _ 


U.S.-made spare parts, the Americans de- 
livered the equipment directly to a site in 
Portugal. It was reloaded on a charter jet 
and flown to Israel for a change of pilots 
before continuing on to Teheran. Again the 
Iranians failed to deliver a hostage. Again 
Nimrodi called Moussavi to complain. 
Again Mougsavi claimed that Iran had no 
control over the militants in Lebanon. 
Despite the apparent foot-dragging, the 
Iranians were cooperating. When Hizbul- 


lah (Party of God) militants failed to deliver 
Weir after the first plane shipment, the 
Israelis learned later, Teheran sent armed 
militiamen—presumably Iranian Revolu- 
tionary Guards stationed near Baalbek in 


; the Bekaa Valley—to force the extremists 


to give up the American. Hoping for a re- 
peat, the Israelis arranged for the ship- 
ment of two additional planeloads in No- 
vember. But at the last minute the White 
House—apparently frustrated by Iran’s 
frequent stalling tactics—canceled the 
takeoff. 


On Dec. 4 McFarlane resigned from the 
NSC and was succeeded by Vice Adm. John 
Poindexter. Around this time Kimche, 
Schwimmer and Nimrodi, caught in a bu- 
reaucratic power play, dropped out of the 
picture and were replaced by Amiram Nir, 
the Israeli prime minister's adviser on ter- 
rorism. After a brief hiatus, the pace of 
shipments to [ran picked up under the new 
team. Under Nir’s direction, ships loaded 
with ground-to-air missiles, ammunition 
and spare parts shuttled regularly between 
the Israeli port of Elat and the Iranian port 
of Bandar Abbas—eventually producing 
the release of the Rev. Lawrence Jenco, a 
Roman Catholic missionary, last July. Ja- 
cobsen’s release last week, according to Is- 
raeli sources, was cemented by a shipment 
of matériel that left Elat only a few days 
earlier in a ship that ‘few no flag.” 

Pistachio glut: ‘(The shuttle of ships be- 
tween Elat and Bandar Abbas has pro- 
duced a curious side effect—a pistachio-nut 
glut in Israel. Apparently for the sake of 
the ruse, each ship has returned from [ran 
with a huge cargo of pistachio nuts for the 
Israeli market. Since August—sometime 
after the Danish freighter Ilsa returned to 
Elat from its fourth trip to Iran with mili- 
tary equipment and spare parts—pista- 
chio-nut prices have dropped by halfon the 
Tel Aviv market.) 

Meanwhile, Iran’s longstanding faction- 
al rivalries seem to be deepening—and this 
may have triggered last week's revelations 


of the secret missions. A dispute has devel- 
oped between the “pragmatists” who are 
willing to deal with the West and the hard- 
liners determined to export Iran’s Islamic 
Revolution (box). Rafsanjani, the speaker 
of the Parliament, is seen as a leading prag- 
matist. The hard-liners include people 
close to Ayatollah Hussein Ali Montazeri, 
Khomeini’s designated successor. Chief 


marriage who has acted as liaison with 
Iran's terrorist surrogates in Lebanon and 
elsewhere. He was arrested last month on 
charges of treason. To strike back at Raf- 
sanjani and the “moderates,” some Iran 
watchers suspect, Hashemi's tollowers in 
Lebanon leaked the details about McFar- 
lane’s secret flight to the West Beirut mag- 
azine Al Shiraa. According to the specula- 
tion, Rafsanjani delivered last week's 
speech taunting the United States in order 


to throw off suspicion that he consorted 
with the enemy. 

McFarlane refused to give a public ac- 
count of his reported mission. But Al 
Shiraa provided a distinctly different ver- 
sion than the humiliating sojourn depicted 
by Rafsanjani, in which the former high 
American official was said to have been 
placed under house arrest for five days, 
then unceremoniously sent packing. Ac- 
cording to Al Shiraa, McFarlane stayed at 
the Independence hotel—formerly the Te- 
heran Hilton—and met with senior gov- 
ernment officials as well as with Mo- 
hammed Ali Hadi, chairman of the Iranian 
Parliament’s foreign-affairs committee. 
White House sources confirm that McFar- 


‘ lane traveled to Teheran at least once, 


though the date is in dispute. Some sources 


. say he went in May, otherssay that it wasin 


September—and that he did indeed travel 


aboard a plane carrying military equip- | 
ment, as Al Shiraa claimed. 

Whatever the case, critics of the secret 
operation hold that McFarlane miscalcu- 
lated badly ifby going to Teheran hesought 
to develop personal contacts with “moder- 
ate” elements in Iran. Since the fall of the 
shah, said William Quandt, a Middle East 
specialist at the Brookings Institution in 
Washington and member of the NSC in the 
Carter administration, any hint that the 
United States favored a particular Iranian 


official has been a kiss of death—some- 
times literally, as in the case of the execut- 
ed Foreign Minister Sadegh Ghotbzadeh, 
who during the 444-day hostaye crisis of 
1979-81 pursued contacts with dimmy Car- 
ter aide Hamilton Jordan. "The time is 
not yet right for any Iranian faction to have 
such a high profile with the West,” says 
Quandt. To suggest that someone more 
pragmatic might be more pro-American or 
pro-West is self-delusion, in the view of 


' Many experts. “Everybody {in Iran] is 


anti-American, even if some are more will- 
ing to deal with the United States than 
others,” said Gary Sick, another Carter 
NSC staff member. 

Still, some American academics and in- 


telligence experts dogive McFarlane credit 
. for trying. James Bill, a promiment Iran 


scholar at the University of Texas, believes 


- that Iran is at a “critical crossroads” in 


both its internal politics and its relations 
with the United States. He detects a ‘mel- 
lowing and modifying” trend, illustrated 
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responsible for “encouraging violent acts” 
in Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. 


While he would have preferred the use of | 


quiet diplomatic back channels, he never- 
theless applauded McFarlane’s efforts to 
establish a dialogue with Iran as “wise and 
prudent.” 

Noone disputes the strategic importance 
of Iran itself. With a population of 45 mil- 


lion, a large and willing army of soldiers | 


and militiamen, vast deposits of oil and an 
economy of enormous potential despite its 
current disrepair, Iran could be the super- 
power of the Persian Gulf. Its long border 
with the Soviet Union and its extensive 


coastline facing other main oil-producing | 


countries give it unique geopolitical status. 
Following the Soviet invasion of Muslim 
Afghanistan, Iran has become militantly 
anti-Soviet, which creates an opportunity 


for the United States. “If we lose Iran tothe 


ussians, the world gets cut in half,” said 
‘ormer CIA Director Richard Helms, who 
erved as ambassador in Teheran under 
he shah. “It would be a grievous setbac 
for the United States. 
Eventual victory: There was as much risk as 


prudence in the new attention showered on 


Iran. Stripped of his reputation as the key _ 


power broker in the Middle East, Syrian 
President Assad might revert to his famil- 
iar spoiler’s role in regionwide transac- 
tions. Even more worrisome is the possible 
effect on Saudi Arabia and other Arab 
states that fear both Iran’s Islamic militan- 


cy and its military prowess. Although the ! 


United States is officially neutral in the 
six-year-old Iran-Iraq war, its announced 
attempts to cut off Iran’s military supplies 
have always suggested a tilt toward Iraq. 
Now, despite White House disclaimers, the 
apparent U.S. willingness to supply Iran 
could be interpreted as a signal that the 
United States is willing not only to see 
other nations sell arms to Iran, but also 
to contemplate an eventual Iranian victo- 


ry. The result, said Gary Sick, could be a | 


strong and negative “psychological im- 
pact’ throughout the Persian Gulf. 

At the same time, Washington's playing 
of the Teheran card might tempt France to 
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Strapped for spare parts, Teheran slugs it out against Baghdad: Lranian soldiers at the front 


seek asomewhat similar remedy foritsown 


troubles in the Mideast. Islamic militants ; 
‘ spondent Terry Anderson; Thomas Suther- 


hold eight French hostages in Lebanon, and 
the government of Prime Minister Jacques 
Chirac—like the Reagan administration 


| before—has looked to Syria for help in gain- 


ing their release. For that reason France | 


balked at supporting Britain’s call for stiff 


i sanctions against Syria after a London 
| court’s recent finding that implicated As- 


sad’s government in a terrorist attempt on 
an E] Al airliner. Indeed, according to press 
reports, France has promised to supply Da- 


mascus with sophisticated weaponry. But | 


so far Syria has failed todeliver any French 
hostages, and France may already be reach- 
ing toward Teheran. Last month France 


sion were the hostages David Jacobsen left 
‘ behind in Lebanon: Associated Press corre- 


| land, dean of agriculture at American Uni- 


versity of Beirut; Joseph Cicippio. an AUB 
accountant; Frank Reed, the head of a pri- 
vate school in Lebanon; Edward Tracy, a 
hildren’s-book author kidnapped only last 
onth, and William Buckley, a U.S. Embas- 

y officer reported to have been killed. The 
ublicity surrounding the secret missions 


~ seemed to beat least a temporary setback to 


further hostage negotiations. With the 
Iranians back on center stage and Reagan 


: officials now giving briefings in the wings, 
’ the debate over the administration's secret 
' strategy is certain to intensify. But for the 


agreed to repay a $1 billion loan to Iran : 


dating from the shah’s days. And at a Euro- 
pean Community meeting in London this 


. week, France may agree to all of Britain’s 


proposed sanctions against Syria—though 
not to the point of breaking relations with 


; Damascus. 


In the end, the ones most overlooked in 
the controversy over the McFarlane mis- 


moment, the White House was not giving 
up: on the weekend an emissary was head- 
ing across the Atlantic, full of hope. The 
question was: with the principle ot bargain- 
ing established, how high a price would the 
next hostagecommand. 


Ancus Demincicth MILAN J. Kusic 
inJerusalem. MARGARETGARRARI WARNER 

in Washington. FRED COLEMAN ia Parts. 
CURISTOPHER DICKEY in Cyprus and bureau reports 


‘Be rasponsible and back off’: Hostages Cicippio, Tracy, Anderson, Sutherland and Reed, at possible risk from publicity 
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President Re igan’s 
decision to autnorize un- 
publicized taiks with [ra- 
nian officials and send 
them some weapons and 
spare parts has touched 
off a major dispute involv- 
ing United States foreign 
policy and has prompteda 
heated debate thut ‘has 
transcended the usual 
partisan divisions in 


Washington. Mr. Reugan 


has angrily denied reports 
that he traded arms for 
American hostages heid 
in Lebanon by pro-iranian 
militants. Many of his 
critics challenge this as- 
sertion. Some experts who 
have followed the United 
States-Iran relationship, 
ranging from former Di- 
rectors of Central {ntelli- 
gence to scholars, were 
asked these questions: Is 
it good or bad to trade 
military supplies for hos- 
tages? What are the pros 
and cuns of making such 
overtures to the Iranians? 
And what are the pros- 
pects for the United 
States to restore and im- 
prove its ruptured rela- 
tions with Iran? Here are 
excerpts from their 
replies: 
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Dealing With Iran: How Experts See It 


The New York Times, Stan Barouh~ 


Shaul Bakhash 


Professor of Government 


George Mason University 


For the U.S. Govern- 
ment that has made the 
foundation of its policy not 
to bargain with hostage- 
takers, trading arms for 
hostages is not a very 
wise policy. It encourages 
further hostage-taking; it 
sends the wrong signals to 
America’s allies, and it 
suggests that the U.S. 
Government has not been 
straightforward with its 
own people. 

The policy of slow pres- 
sure, denial of arms and 
technology, attempting to 
give the specific country a 
bad name abroad has 
worked. The evidence is 
the small signs of moder- 
ation in Iran’s foreign 
policy, including recent 
attempts to secure for it- 
self a better reputation 
abroad. 

The U.S. has always 
posed a special problem 
for Iran because of the 
history of relations and 
because the current do- 
mestic suuins workiag 
against the normalization 
of relations are very con- 
siderable. 


William Quandt 
Acting Director 
Foreign Policy Program 
Brookings Institution 


[ would make a distinc- 
tion between a one-time 
exception where you 
might get all the hostages 
for one dirty deal of spare 
parts to Iran and say 
that’s it. What is particu- 
larly dangerous is to get 
into a more open-ended 
thing where, one by one, 
we get hostages out. It 
provides a perverse in- 
centive to Iran to keep 
some hostages. 

The dangers are that, in 
setting up this pattern, it 
sends some signals to 
countries with whom you 
have been pursuing a dif- 
ferent policy, You appear 
two-faced. 

The potential benefits 
are, I suppose, if you get 
the hostages out, it is 
worth something. It's 
harder tor me to buy on to 
the argument that you 
gai serious entree to 
political circles in Iran 
that will benefit you in the 
future. In today’s Iran, 
any Iranian will take 
arms where he can get 
them. I doubt he will feel 
any warm sentiments of 
gratitude. 


Associated Press 


Richard Helms 
ormer C.1.A. Director 
Ex-Ambassador to Iran 


It depends a bit on the 
extent to which we have 
been sending spare parts. 
If it is, as expect, a few 
spare parts, I would think 
this was not an unfair ex- 
change. 

The danger in such a 
practice is that if one is 
prepared to pay for hos- 
tages, there may be no 
end to the number of hos- 
tages taken. 

On the other hand, it is 
reasonable to say that if 
this policy of trying to get 
back the hostages does 
not work, one can always 
jettison it. 

The benefits are simple. 
It gets back American 
citizens who have been 
taken by individuals or 
groups who have their 
own agenda. 

In this case, we're deal- 
ing with a Lebanese splin- 
ter group which wants to 
get back from Kuwait 
some of its members ar- 
rested in that country, but 
it is a splinter group not 
directed by any foreign 
state, be it Iran, Syria, or 
Lebanon. 
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The New York Times/ Doug Steete 


R. K. Ramazani 
Professor of Government 
University of Virginia 


The greatest concern | 
have is that this is going to 
prejudice our chances of 
an improving relationship 
in Iran in nonstrategic 
areas, because it has put 
egg on the face of the 
moderates, and now the 
moderates will go out of 
their way to distance 
themselves from us. 

The possible benefits 
one could think about are 
establishing some modi- 
cum of contact with the 
so-called pragmatists, 
and therefore pre- 
positioning ourselves for 
the postwar and post-Kho- 
meini period. 

If indeed it is not in the 
United States interest for 
either of two belligerents 
in the Iran-Iraq war to 
win, then to the extent this 
maintains the balance of 
power, it is consistent 
with American policies to 


. give arms. 


From Iran, we have 
perhaps seen exaggerated 
statements that this kind 
of deal might reduce our 
credibility with friends in 
the guif region. These 
countries have their own 
reasons to maintain the 
dialogue with Iran. 
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Stansfield Turner 


Former C.I.A. Director 


It undermines our abil- 
ity to lead the rest of the 
world in an anti-terrorist 
crusade, which we badly 
need to do. We had been 
telling other people not to 
deal with Iran. What the 
rest of the world has to 
perceive this as is a self- 
ish, contradictory, hypo- 
critical move on our part 
to do what we told uthers 
not to do. 

I am persuaded that 
this was primarily a swap 
of arms for hostages. It is 
asking people to be gulli- 
ble to believe otherwise. 

Nobody in the Khomeini 
Government is going to 
cozy up to the United 


. States. I think it is a very 
‘ slim chance as long as 


Khomeini is in power, or 
even when Khomeini is 
gone. We would be well 
advised to stay in the 
background and let other 
free-world nations, such 
as Britain, Japan and 
France, be the point peo- 


. ple for bringing Iran back 
' {nto the community of na- 


tions. 


Jupp Darchinger 


Zbigniew 


' Brzezinski 


National Security Adviser 
To President Carter 


If we had been able to 
obtain wie release of all of 
the hostages for a single, 


‘ self-contained shipment 
_ of arms, che arrangement 


would have been distaste- 


. ful but palatable. Unfortu- 


nately we were were 
drawn into a situation in 
which armed shipments 
were apparently traded 
for hostages almost on a 
one-by-one basis. 

That creates two nega- 
tive consequences: The 
Iranians van string us 
along and even take more 
hostages in order to keep 
the arms flow going. lt 
creates the impression 
that the United States is 
siding with Iran against 
Iraq in the war. 

The effort to establish 
some links with some 
potential successors to 
Khomeini is justified by 
the geostrategic impor- 
tance of Iran. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that this 
need entail a continuing 
arms-supplying relation- 
ship. There are other 
ways in which such subtle 
relationships could have 
been cultivated. 


United Press Internationai 


Wiliam Colby 


Former C.1.A. Director 


I have no objection to 
secret diplomacy and 
communication with any- 
one. It is particularly im- 
portant to communicate 
with those who are op- 
posed to us. On the other 
hand, this does not include 
providing weaponry. 

The danger is a 
strengthening of Iran in 
the gulf region. This could 
lead to pressure on Saudi 
Arabia and the gulf states 
in the short term. It could 
result in a surge of Is- 
lamic fundamentalism in 
countries such as Egypt, 
Pakistan, obviously 
Libya, Jordan, and na- 
tions all the way from Mo- 
rocco to Indonesia. 

With the present Gov- 
ernment, I have strong 
doubts. They have indi- 
cated total hostility. Their 
cause is fundamentally an 
ideological cause against 
the ‘‘great Satan’’ — the 
United States — and 
against modern culture 
and society. 
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